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mythology, of aesthetics, of economics, of politics, and the
rest.1

/ Of all forms of psychology the hormic is the only one
that can give to philosophy the psychological basis
essential to it. Philosophy is properly concerned with
values, with evaluation and with standards and scales of
value ; it seeks to establish the relative values of the goals
men seek, of their ideals, of the forms of character and
types of conduct. All such valuation is relative to human
nature; a scale of values formulated with reference,
not to man as he is or may be, but to some creature of
radically different constitution would obviously be of little
value to men; and philosophy can advance towards a
true scale of values only in proportion as it founds itself
upon a true account of human nature, its realities and its
potentialities. The claim, then, that hormic psychology
is the psychology needed by philosophy may seem merely
a repetition of the claim that it is true. But it is more
than this ; for a glance at the history of philosophy shows
that the hormic psychology is the only one with which
philosophy can work, the only one on which it can establish
a scale of values that does not break to pieces under the
slightest examination.

The intellectualist philosophy, adopting an intel-
lectualist psychology of ideas, finds its source and criterion
of all values in logical consistency of its system ; and
surely it is plain that men do not and will not bear the ills
they have, still less struggle heroically against them,
supported only by the satisfaction of knowing themselves
to be part of a perfectly logical system.

The mechanistic psychology can recognise no values;
can give no account of the process of valuation. At the
best it can but (as in Mr. B. Russell's essay, " A Free

1 When a young man I was invited to dine with a distinguished
economist and a leading psychologist of that period. It was mentioned
that I was taking up psychology. " Ah ! " said the economist,
" Psychology! Yes, very important, very important 1 Association
of ideas and all that sort of thing. What J " It was obvious to me
that he did not attach the slightest importance to psychology and
had neither the faintest inkling of any bearing of it on economics, nor
any intention of seeking any such relation. From that moment
dates iny revulsion against 1&e traditional wteUectuaiistic psychology; *